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The  Senate,  as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  hnd  under  consideration 
the  joint  resolution  (H.  J.  Res.  200)  proposing  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  extending  the  right  of  suffrage  to 
women.  — 

Mr.  PHELAN.  Mr.  President,  in  order  to  call  back  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  the  business  which  is  before  it,  I  will 
read  the  joint  resolution  proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  extending  the  right  of  suffrage  to 
women.  It  is  as  follows  : 

Resolved  ~by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled  (tioo-thirds  of  each  House 
concurring  therein),  That  the  following  article  be  proposed  to  the  leg- 
islatures of  the  several  States  as  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  which,  when  ratified  by  three-fourths  of  said  legisla- 
tures, shall  be  valid  as  part  of  said  Constitution,  namely  : 
"  ARTICLH  —  . 

"  SECTION  1.  The  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  vote  shall 
not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by  any  State  on  ac- 
count of  sex. 

"  SEC.  2.  Congress  shall  have  power,  by  appropriate  legislation,  to 
enforce  the  provisions  of  this  article." 

If  we  were  engaged  in  making  a  Constitution,  and  at  this 
period  of  our  history  the  question  should  corne  forward  for  the 
first  time,  I  am  disposed  to  believe  that  there  would  be  very  lit- 
tle opposition  to  taking  away  the  discrimination  which  has  ordi- 
narily obtained  against  woman  as  a  woman.  California  is  one 
of  the  19  States  of  the  Union  which  have  recognized,  by  State 
action,  the  justice  and  expediency  of  giving  the  suffrage  to 
women  ;  and  while  necessarily  that  does  not  bind  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  State  of  California  in  Congress,  because  there 
is  also  another  question,  a  question  of  the  method,  involved 
here,  yet  it  is  interesting  to  know  that  in  a  typical  State  of  the 
Union  that  the  suffrage  which  has  been  enjoyed  by  women  in 
California  for  the  past  seven  years,  has  been  an  eminent  suc- 
cess, and  none  of  the  dangers  feared  by  those  who  oppose  woman 
suffrage  have  presented  themselves. 

There  are  two  classes  of'  men  wlio  oppose  woman  suffrage  : 
Those  who  do  not  believe  in  it  in  itself,  and  those  who  do  not  be- 
lieve that  by  amendment  of  the  Federal  Constitution  women 
should  be  granted  suffrage,  but  that  they  should  be  granted  suf- 
frage, if  at  all,  by  the  States. 

It  seems  to  me  a  late  day  to  discuss  in  this  body  the  desirabil- 
ity of  granting  suffrage  to  women,  and  yet  there  are  those  who, 
doubtless  in  good  faith,  believe  that  if  women  were  given  the 
suffrage  it  would  in  some  way  act  to  the  detriment  of  the  State. 
That  certainly  grows  out  of  the  ancient  prejudice  which  comes 
down  from  the  dim  past,  where  force  was  the  principal  weapon 
used  and  where  man  dominated  by  reason  of  his  superior 
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strength.  Thnt  was  tlie  period,  as  described  by  John  Stuart 
Mill,  of  the  subjection  of  women.  But  since  that  time — due, 
doubtless,  to  Christian  civilization — women  have  steadily  ad- 
vanced .until,  in  the  arts  and  sciences  and  professions,  they  are 
in  most  respects  equal  to  men.  In  the  great  universities  they 
very  often  excel  men.  They  are  engaged  everywhere  in  the  prac- 
tice of  the  professions  of  law  and  medicine.  In  my  own  city  a 
woman  is  United  States  district  attorney  to-day.  So  there  is 
nothing  strange  now  in  women  assuming  the  work  for  which  they 
have  capacity ;  and  if  they  have  not  shown  capacity  in  the  past 
it  is  because  men  have  withheld  from  them  the  rewards,  the 
allurements  of  fame,  the  honors  and  the  distinction  that  come 
from  industry  and  study.  They  have  been  relegated  to  a  place 
by  themselves,  and  man  has  proudly  assumed  the  right  to  repre- 
sent them  upon  all  occasions. 

But  if  woman  has  attained  the  position  of  taking  care  of  her- 
self in  the  industries  and  in  the  professions,  certainly  she  has  a 
right,  under  the  spirit  of  our  laws  to-day,  to  have  representation. 
We  tax  her  in  her  industry  and  in  her  property,  and  we  deny 
her  representation,  which  is  contrary  to  one*  of  the  cardinal 
principles  of  our  institutions.  If  we  require  that  she  obey  the 
laws,  it  follows  inevitably  that  she  must  be  given  a  voice  in 
making  the  laws.  So  the  great  principles  of  our.  Government 
have  to-day  in  spirit  conferred  upon  her  this  right,  and  all  we 
ask  is  that  it  be  expressed  in  law  so  that  it  will  have  binding 
effect ;  and  the  appeal  is  made  to  men  because  they  control  the 
ballot. 

I  will  not  claim  for  woman  that  she  is  equal  in  all  respects  to 
man.  She  is  different.  Woman  is  not  undeveloped  man,  as 
Tennyson  says,  but  diverse ;  and  yet  in  manly  pursuits  we  have 
everywhere  exceptional  historical  examples  of  women  even 
engaging  in  combat — the  great  Queen  Semiramis;  Boadicea, 
who  fought  the  Romans  in  Britain;  Joan  of  Arc;  the  Maid  of 
Saragossa — 

She,  whom  once  the  semblance  of  a  scar 

Appall'd,  an  owlet's  larum  chill'd  with  dread, 
Now  views  the  column-scattering  bay'net  jar, 
The  falchion  flash,  and  o'er  the  yet  warm  dead 
Stalks  with  Minerva's  step  where  Mars  might  quake  to  tread. 

Coming  down  to  the  present  time,  we  know  that  women  have 
engaged  in  actual  warfare,  and  yet  we  would  not  establish  a 
claim  upon  her  ability  to  fight.  Behind  the  lines,  however,  there 
is  work  for  women  to  do,  as  essential  as  the  work  done  by  men 
at  the  front.  They  have  to  attend  to  the  wounded;  they  have 
to  care  for  those  who  have  fallen  in  the  strife ;  and  in  all  these 
things  they  are  called  upon,  as  you  know,  in  preference  to  men. 
Women  have  work  to  do  in  the  world  at  peace  and  the  world 
at  war. 

PRESIDENT    WILSON    ADVISES    CONGRESS. 

When  the  President  of  the  United  States  sees  fit  to  come  to 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  during  the  course  of  the  debate 
and  answer  a  question  which  was  propounded  by  one  of  our  col- 
leagues, I  should  think  his  course  would  meet  with  an  eager 
response. 

The  Constitution,  Article  II,  section  3,  says  of  the  President : 
He  shall  from  time  to  time  give  to  the  Congress  information  of  the 
state  of  the  Union,  and  recommend  to  their  consideration  such  measures 
as  he  shall  judge  necessary  and  expedient ;  he  may,  on  extraordinary 
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occasions,  convene  both  Houses,  or  either  of  them,  and  In  case  of  dis- 
agreement between  them,  with  respect  to  the  time  of  adjournment,  he 
may  adjourn  them  to  such  time  as  he  shall  think  proper. 

So  the  President  is  well  wunin  his  prerogatives  when  he 
conies  here  in  person — a  compliment  which,  indeed,  we  should 
appreciate — and  answers  a  question  thus  propounded. 

What  was  that  question?  The  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  BENET],  who  was  for  some  time  regarded  to  be  in  doubt 
as  to  what  position  he  should  take  upon  this  subject,  said  in 
his  address  that  in  case  he  was  convinced  that  the  proposed 
constitutional  amendment  was  a  war  measure,  notwithstand- 
ing the  objections  which  he  otherwise  had,  he  would  vote  for  it. 
Now  the  President  has  come  before  us  and  stated  that  it  is  a 
war  measure. 

Times  change,  and  we  change  with  them.  The  platform  of 
the  great  Democratic  Party  only  two  years  ago  declared  for 
peace;  and  now  a  united  country — Democrats  and  Repub- 
licans— declares  for  war.  So  rapidly  are  times  changing  that 
that  instrument  in  some  respects  is  already  obsolete.  Why, 
then,  has  the  country  changed?  Because  since  that  time  we 
have  actually  entered  the  war;  since  that  time  the  whole 
panorama  of  the  war  has  been  opened  to  us,  and  we  see  that 
it  is  not  a  contest  between  one  or  two  nations  and  another,  but 
it  is  a  people's  war,  a  contest  in  which  the  people  of  the  world 
are  engaged  for  the  preservation  of  their  independence  and 
their  rights  by  land  and  sea.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever  now 
in  the  minds  of  men  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  war;  and  that 
conviction,  having  come  to  men,  has  set  aside  whatever  declara- 
tions may  have  been  made  in  the  past. 

Senators  who  vote  with  an  apparent  reluctance  against  this 
amendment  on  the  ground  that  their  constituencies  have  in- 
structed them — that  is  to.  say,  their  constituencies  have,  by 
referendum  or  plebiscite,  declared  against  woman  suffrage,  not 
necessarily  against  the  constitutional  amendment,  but  against 
woman  suffrage — feel  that  they  are  bound  by  the  action  of  their 
constituencies.  One  Senator,  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  said  in 
his  recent  address  that  the  people  of  his  State  had  expressed 
their  views,  and  I  beg  you  to  concede  that  he  should  have  said 
the  male  voters  of  his  State  have  expressed  their  views.  One- 
half  of  the  people  of  his  State  are  actually  disfranchised,  and 
he  comes  here  with  a  scrap  of  paper  meaning  nothing,  so  far 
as  the  sentiment  of  the  women  of  his  State  are  concerned.  Men 
are  selfish,  especially  in  the  possession  of  power ;  they  are  loath 
to  give  it  up.  That  is  true  of  all  autocrats,  but  it  is  equally 
true  that  those  who  are  denied  power  and  who  are  subject  to 
the  autocracy  are  constantly  making  protests ;  and  for  50  years 
the  women  of  this  country  have  never  ceased  to  make  protests. 

WENDELL    PHILLIPS    STATES   TUB    CASE. 

I  have  in  my  hand,  sir,  the  resolutions  adopted  at  a  meeting 
in  Worcester,  Mass.,  on  the  15th  day  of  October,  1851,  67  years 
ago.  In  reading  the  speeches  of  Wendell  Phillips  I  came  across 
his  address  on  that  occasion,  and  I  think  that  everything  which 
can  be  said  in  favor  of  granting  suffrage  to  women  is  embraced 
within  the  pages  of  this  volume  as  expressed  in  his  speech.  It 
is  so  absolutely  logical  that  no  one  can  avoid  it.  It  is  quite  im- 
material, as  the  President  said  to-day,  what  may  be  "  the  predi- 
lections of  the  drawing-room."  The  women  of  the  drawing-roflm 
have  breadwinners  to  provide  for  them.  We  are  talking  of  the 
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women  who  for  one  reason  or  another  do  not  acknowledge  de- 
pendency upon  man  in  intellectual,  educational,  and  spiritual 
matters,  but  assert  an  individuality  of  their  own.  But  the 
women  of  the  drawing-room,  after  years  of  long  subjection,  come 
to  regard  themselves  as  more  or  less  dependent  because  the 
necessity  of  their  condition  does  not  require  of  them  either  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge  upon  public  questions  or  the  exercise 
of  public  duties.  Their  male  representative  does  that  for  them 
and  they  doubtless  are  quite  content.  But  we  are  engaged  in 
the  business  of  emancipating  women,  even  those  who  are  so 
complacent. 

I  am  going  to  i*ead  those  resolutions  into  my  address  for  the 
purpose  of  reaching  the  ears  of  the  New  England  Senators  par- 
ticularly, because  the  opposition  to  this  amendment  comes  from 
the  New  England  Senators  and  from  the  southern  Senators, 
certainly  an  unholy  alliance.  The  very  name  of  Wendell  Phil- 
lips ought  to  arouse  the  New  England  conscience  to  believe  that 
there  is  something  in  this  contest  higher  than  mere  material 
gain,  that  there  is  something,  as  the  President  describes,  of  a 
spiritual  nature,  something  involving  the  impalpable  rights  of 
persons.  For  those  rights  the  men  of  New  England  gave  Wen^- 
dell  Phillips  as  a  missionary  to  the  country  and  as  a  result  of  the 
gospel  which  he  preached  the  black  race  was  freed.  The  black 
race  is  the  greatest  obstacle  to-day  in  this  body  to  woman  suf- 
frage, but  standing  alone  the  opposition  that  arises  from  that 
source  would  not  be  sufficient  unless  it  was  reenforced  from  New 
England. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  The  Senator's  position,  then,  as  I  understand 
it,  is  that  in  the  old  battle  against  human  slavery  Massachusetts 
and  South  Carolina  were  divided,  but  in  the  present  battle  for 
the  political  emancipation  of  women  Massachusetts  and  South 
Carolina  are  united. 

Mr.  PHELAN.  That  is  my  understanding,  Mr.  President,  and 
that  is  why  I  call  it  an  unholy  alliance. 

The  resolutions  adopted  on  that  October  day  In  1851  were 
drafted  by  Wendell  Phillips: 

1.  Resolved,  That  while  we  would  not  undervalue  other  methods,  the 
right  of  suffrage  for  women  is.  in  our  opinion,  the  corner  stone  of  this 
enterprise,  since  we  do  not  seek  to  protect  woman,  but  rather  to  place 
her  in  a  position  to  protect  herself. 

That  is  one  of  the  essential  arguments  in  favor  of  woman 
suffrage,  to  put  her  in  a  position  to  protect  herself. 

2.  Resolved,  That  it  will  be  woman's  fault  if,  the  ballot  once  in  her 
hand,  all  the  barbarous,  demoralizing,  and  unequal  laws  relating  to  mar- 
riage and  property  do  not  speedily  vanish  from  the  statute  book  ;  and 
while  we  acknowledge  that  the  hope  of  a  share  in  the  higher  profes- 
sions and   profitable   employments   of   society   is   one   of   the   strongest 
motives  to  intellectual  culture,  we  know,  also,  that  an  interest  in  po- 
litical questions  is  an  equally  powerful  stimulus  ;  and  we  see,  besides, 
that  we  do  our  best  to  insure  education  to  an  individual  when  we  put 
the  ballot  into  his  hands,  it  being  so  clearly  the  interest  of  the  com- 
munity that  cne  upon  whose  decisions  depend  its  welfare  and   safety 
should  both  have   free  access  to  the  best  means  of  education  and  be 
urged  to  make  use  of  them. 

3.  Resolved,  That  we  do  not  feel  called  upon  to  assert  or  establish  the 
equality  of  the  sexes,  in  an  intellectual  or  any  other  point  of  view.     It 
is  enough  for  our  argument  that  natural  and  political  justice  and  the 
axioms  of  English  and  American  liberty  alike  determine  that  rights  and 
burdens,    taxation    and    representation,    should    be    coextensive ;    hence 
women,  as  individual  citizens,  liable  to  punishment  for  acts  which  the 
laws  call  criminal  or  to  be  taxed  in   their  labor  and  property  for  the 
support   of   Government,    have    a   self-evident    and    indisputable    right, 
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identically  the  same  right  that  men  have,  to  a  direct  voice  in  the  enact- 
ment of  those  laws  and  the  formation  of  that  Government. 

4.  Resolved,  That  the  Democrat,  or  reformer,  who  denies  suffrage  to 
women  is  a  Democrat  only  because  he  Avas-  not  horn  a  noble  and  one  of 
those  levellers  who  are  willing  to  level  only  down  to  themselves 

5.  Resolved,    That   while    political    and    natural    justice    accord    civil 
equality  to  woman  ;  while  great  thinkers  of  every  age,  from   Plato  to 
fondorcet  and  Mill,  have  supported  their  claim  ;  while  voluntary  asso- 
ciations,   religious    and    secular,    have    been    organized    on    this    basis, 
there  is  yet  a  favorite  argument  against  it,  that  no  political  community 
or  nation   ever  existed  in   which  women  have   not  been   in  a  state  of 
political  inferiority.     But,  in  reply,  we  remind  our  opponents  that  the 
same  fact  has  been  alleged  with  equal  truth  in  favor  of  slavery  ;  has 
been   urged   against  freedom    of   industry,    freedom   of   conscience,   and 
the  freedom  of  the  press  ;  none  of  these  liberties  having  been  thought 
compatible  with  a  well-ordered  state  until  they  had  proved  their  possi- 
bility by  springing  into  existence  as  facts. 

Nineteen  American  States  since  Wendell  Phillips's  time  have 
proved,  as  in  the  case  of  free  press  and  free  conscience,  the  liv- 
ing fact  that  suffrage  for  woman  is  compatible  with  the  well- 
being  of  the  state.  Continuing : 

Besides,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  understanding  why  the  subjection 
of  woman  has  been  a  uniform  custom,  when  we  recollect  that  we  are 
just  emerging  from  the  ages  in  which  might  has  been  always  right. 

A    WAR    MEASURE THE    ISSUES    ARE    SUBSTANTIALLY    THE    SAME WOMEN 

AND   THE    WAR. 

"  Might  has  always  been  right."  To-day  the  President  came 
here  to  tell  us  that  this  is  a  war  measure.  We  are  engaged  in 
this  war,  in  the  business  of  proving  that  might  is  no  longer  right ; 
that  the  biological  theory  of  the  German  philosophers  subor- 
dinating the  weak  to  the  strong  and  knowing  no  other  right  or 
power  than  brute  strength  is  the  very  proposition  which  we  are 
contesting  on  the  battle  fields  of  Europe.  That  is  the  only 
reason  why  women  have  not  been  in  full  partnership  with  men, 
the  partnership  to  which  the  President  referred  to-day  when  he 
said  that  \ve  ask  from  women  a  partnership  of  sacrifice  and  toil 
only  and  not  a  partnership  of  equality  and  right. 

Certainly,  Mr.  President,  this  is  a  war  measure,  because  when 
you  ask  why  we  are  in  this  war  we  are  told  that  it  is  not  a 
contest  between  nations,  but  it  is  a  contest  for  the  supremacy 
of  the  right ;  it  is  a  contest  against  the  claims  made  by  an  au- 
tocracy that  force  is  the  only  arbiter  between  men  and  between 
nations.  If  we  deny  suffrage  to  women  it  is  because  we  are 
superior  in  strength  to  women  and  deny  their  intellectual  and 
moral  fitness  and  right  to  that  copartnership  which  should  ob- 
tain between  men  and  women  in  the  conduct  of  the  country's 
affairs. 

So  the  very  issue  involved  in  this  war  is  involved  in  the  con- 
flict between  the  forces  opposed  to  suffrage  and  in  favor  of 
suffrage.  We  are  asserting  that  men  have  a  superior  right  be- 
cause they  have  greater  strength  than  woman,  a  condition  that 
prevails  in  primitive  society.  That  is  all  there  is  to  it.  We  are 
denying  civilization.  We  are  denying  to  women  an  equality 
just  as  the  Hun  denies  to  the  Belgians  and  the  Serbs  the  right 
to  independent  existence.  So  we  deny  the  women  the  right  of 
an  independent  existence  with  respect  to  their  political  rights. 
In  the  language  of  autocracy  we  are  saying,  "  We  can  do  better 
for  you,  so  remain  comfortably  subservient." 

How  can  we  justify  ourselves?  As  the  President  says,  he 
wants  to  be  put  in  a  position  where  he  need  not  be  ashamed 
when  he  goes  before  the  nations  of  the  world  speaking  for  this 
democracy.  It  is  clearly  our  duty  to  perfect  our  democracy  at 
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home  before  we  preach  democracy  abroad.  Therein  also  is  it  a 
war  measure.  The  hour  has  arrived  when  this  can  be  accom- 
plished in  this  body  by  the  change  of  a  few  votes.  Why  should 
not  those  votes  be  given?  Have  Senators  a  pride  of  opinion 
which  would  put  them  in  opposition  to  the  spirit  of  the  age? 
Do  Senators  who  inquire  whether  it  is  a  war  measure  or  not 
deny  the  authority  of  the  man  who  came  here  to-day  to  speak, 
the  first  authority  in  the  world  on  that  subject,  the  leader  of 
the  American  people,  the  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  boys  in 
the  field  and  the  sailors  on  the  sea?  After  due  deliberation, 
meeting  that  inquiry,  he  has  said  it  is  a  war  measure.  He 
wants  that  weapon  with  which  to  win  the  war.  What  weapon? 
Not  a  new  voting  constituency  in  the  United  States  to-day  or 
to-morrow,  because  if  we  submit  the  amendment  to-day  it  will 
take  several  years  in  order  to  get  the  ratification  of  the  States, 
but  he  wants  a  clear  conscience;  he  wants  to  set  the  country 
right,  if  possible,  by  persuasion  of  the  minds  of  men ;  for  unless 
we  accept  this  policy  of  giving  the  women  the  vote,  of  democ- 
ratizing the  country  in  a  true  and  real  sense,  he  will  just  to  that 
extent  be  weak  in  presenting  the  cause  of  justice  and  equality, 
of  independence,  and  of  right  to  the  nations  of  the  world.  He 
is  only  half  armed  with  half  the  people  of  the  United  States 
disfranchised. 

He  wants  the  weapon  of  equal  rights  to  smite  the  fiends  of 
kingcraft. 

He  wants,  he  says,  "  a  spiritual  weapon."  What  is  a  spiritual 
weapon?  It  is  built  of  the  thoughts  and  ideals  of  a  nation. 
It  is  built  of  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  one-half  of  our  popu- 
lation. It  is  built  of  democracy  unalloyed  and  undefilecl  and  a 
democracy  which  embraces  not  some  of  the  people  but  all  of 
the  people.  He  asks  that  the  spiritual  weapon  by  the  vote  of 
this  body  be  put  into  his  hands.  When  we  go  back  to  our  con- 
stituencies, with  that  speech  of  the  President  ringing  in  their 
ears,  because  he  is  their  leader,  coming  to  Congress  and  asking 
for  a  weapon,  will  we  say  that  we  denied  it?  We  have  given 
him  shot  and  shells  and  cannon  and  we  have  given  the  material 
things  with  which  to  fight,  but  the  battle  of  our  inspired  leader 
is  to  be  fought  by  weapons  other  than  these — by  the  great  idea 
of  liberty  and  justice  for  the  world.  That  is  the  idea  which 
wins  the  battles,  which  gave  us  our  own  independence — the  idea 
of  man  being  free.  I  say  to-day  the  idea  of  men  and  women  being 
free  is  something  that  carries  with  it  an  impelling  force  to  those 
who  believe  in  a  full  and  absolute  acceptance  of  democracy. 

A  great  orator  said,  set  an  idea  upon  its  feet  and  bid  it  to 
march  from  Maine  to  Georgia  it  will  as  surely  overturn  the 
Government  as  if  to  destroy  the  Capitol  you  put  gunpowder 
under  the  Senate  House.  That  is  a  rather  apt  quotation.  "  Put 
gunpowder  under  the  Senate  House."  Wendell  Phillips  used 
those  words,  and  in  that  campaign,  sending  of  an  idea  from 
Maine  to  Georgia,  you  will  recollect  that  he  did  in  fact  overturn 
the  Government. 

The  President  has  put  spiritual  gunpowder  under  the  Senate 
House.  He,  the  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy, 
has  told  us  what  he  believes  is  necessary  for  him  as  a  weapon 
to  muke  democracy  safe  in  the  world.  I  trust  that  when  the 
vote  is  counted  it  shall  appear  that  an  authority  so  high  to 
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whom  we  are  so  devoted,   men  and  women,   Democrats   and 
Republicans,  will  not  have  spoken  in  vain. 

STATES    EIGHTS  AND   THE    BACE    1  BOBLEM    IN    THE    SOUTH. 

I  have  always  sympathized  with  the  South  on  the  race  phase 
of  this  discussion.  In  my  own  State,  when  a  candidate  for  this 
office,  I  was  opposed  by  the  representatives  of  what  is  now 
known  as  the  Woman's  Party.  They  personally  came  to  my 
State  for  the  purpose  of  defeating  all  men  who  were  candidates 
under  the  Democratic  auspices  because  they  held  that  party 
responsible  for  the  failure  of  the  Susan  B.  Anthony  amendment. 
At  that  time  I  was  openly  opposed  to  the  Susan  B.  Anthony 
amendment  on  the  ground  that  the  States  under  the  Constitution 
as  now  organized  have  jurisdiction  over  such  matters,  and 
hence  that  the  door  was  not  closed  under  the  Constitution  to  the 
women  of  the  country  who  sought  suffrage ;  that  they  could  go 
from  State  to  State  and  convince  the  people  of  the  several  States, 
and,  indeed,  they  had  succeeded  so  admirably  I  rather  resented 
their  seeking  an  extraordinary  means  of  giving  suffrage  to 
women.  But  I  was  afterwards  informed  that  there  were  at 
least  11  States  in  this  country  whose  constitutions  were  so  rigid 
that  it  was  practically  impossible  for  the  people  themselves  of 
those  States  to  give  an  expression  of  their  views. 

The  constitutions  were  made  so  rigid  by  those  who  were  heed- 
less probably  of  subsequent  development,  not  anticipating  an  un- 
usual demand,  thinking  doubtless  that  all  necessary  acts  could 
be  passed  by  the  legislature,  that  they  could  not  be  changed. 
Hence  the  women  found  an  impassable  barrier  to  their  progress. 
Then  they  came  to  Washington  with  new  vigor,  having  ex- 
hausted the  field  of  the  States,  in  order  to  give  an  equal  benefit 
to  the  women  of  the  country  and  not  to  allow  those  States  that 
had  conferred  the  suffrage  to  enjoy  the  benefit  alone.  In  other 
words,  they  sought  to  make  what  I  consider  a  very  desirable 
thing  in  itself,  a  homogenous  electorate,  just  as  I  am  disposed 
to  believe  we  should  have  uniform  marriage  and  divorce  laws, 
because  people  ought  to  know  whether  they  are  married  or  not 
as  they  travel  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Republic.  I  also 
am  disposed  to  believe  that  this  is  one  country  and  under  one 
flag.  Yet  so  dissimilar  are  the  laws  affecting  marriage  and 
divorce  that  a  man  and  a  woman  might  well  doubt  whether  they 
were  legitimately  wedded  in  passing  on  a  railroad  train  from  one 
State  to  another.  In  some  great  questions  there  is  need  for  a 
Federal  amendment  which  does  not  in  itself  involve  any  tres- 
pass upon  the  just  and  proper  rights  of  the  individual  States. 

Suffrage  is  now  conferred  by  the  States  under  the  reserved 
power  of  the  States.  The  Constitution  when  drafted  many 
years  ago  was  an  instrument  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  only 
conditions  which  then  prevailed.  Steam  and  electricity  and 
gasoline  were  unknown.  There  was  no  communication  between 
the  States  worthy  of  the  name,  and  individuality  so  far  as  the 
several  commonwealths  were  concerned  was  absolutely  estab- 
lished. With  the  development  of  steam  and  electricity,  the 
country  has  been  bound  as  with  iron  bands,  and  it  would  cer- 
tainly be  a  great  hardship  if  we  could  not  amend  the  Federal 
Constitution  to  meet  the  new  conditions  which  now  confront  us. 
When  we  go  into  the  States  by  statute  .and  tell  the  States  who 
shall  enjoy  suffrage  and  who  shall  not,  we  may  trespass  upon 
their  reserved  power.  But  when  we  simply  provide  by  constitu- 
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tional  amendment  that  there  shall  be  no  discrimination  on 
account  of  sex,  that  certainly  is  not  trespassing.  That  is  some- 
thing fundamental.  We  do  not  pretend  to  impose  a  property 
or  intellectual  qualification.  We  do  not  pretend  to  interfere 
with  matters  as  intimately  and  as  closely  associated  with  the 
people  as  that.  They  may  have  reasons  for  discrimination  in 
favor  of  property  ownership  and  of  intellectual  accomplish- 
ments. They  have  that  justification  in  the  South,  and  when 
this  amendment  prevails  that  will  remain.  It  simply  extends 
to  all  of  the  women,  white  and  black,  within  a  State  the  same 
privilege  enjoyed  by  the  men. 

I  do  not  know  why  the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  UNDER- 
WOOD] should  express  so  much  fear  of  the  Federal  Government. 
What  is  the  Federal  Government?  Is  it  an  alien  and  a  hostile 
government  seeking  to  destroy  by  power  of  taxation,  constitu- 
tional amendment  or  otherwise,  the  individual  State?  The 
Congress  of  the  United  States  alone  having  the  power  to  submit 
a  constitutional  amendment  or  to  pass  laws,  is  composed  of  the 
representatives  of  the  States,  and  in  the  lower  House  it  is  in 
proportion  to  population,  but  in  this  Chamber  absolute  equality 
between  States,  small  and  great,  is  guaranteed  in  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  even  against  the  power  of  amend- 
ment to  change  it. 

There  is  no  danger  whatever  of  the  equality  of  representation 
in  the  Senate  ever  being  destroyed  except  by  revolution.  Hence 
it  is  rather  absurd  for  gentlemen  to  grow  excited  over  dangers 
that  menace  States  when  the  States  themselves  control  the 
power  of  the  Federal  Government.  If  they  wish  to  impose  re- 
strictions upon  themselves,  it  would  have  to  be  done  in  this 
instance  by  two-thirds  of  this  entire  body  and  ratified  then  by 
three-fourths  of  the  States.  There  can  not  possibly  be  any  dan- 
ger of  the  Federal  power  usurping  the  State  government*  when 
its  exercise  is  so  safeguarded.  So  I  do  not  sympathize  with  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  in  making  his  protest  on  the  broad  con- 
stitutional ground. 

He  said  that  the  power  to  tax  was  the  power  to  destroy.  In 
practice  it  is  not  the  power  to  destroy,  because,  as  I  have  said, 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  the  power  to  tax,  but 
being  deeply  concerned  by  reason  of  its  essential  constituents  in 
the  well-being  of  the  States,  there  is  no  danger  of  the  States 
being  destroyed  or  any  of  the  reserved  instrumentalities  of  the 
States  needlessly  disturbed. 

We  are  here,  some  of  us  more  provincial  than  others,  to  pro- 
tect our  States.  Sometimes  we  allow  that  sentiment  to  cloud 
our  judgment,  not  fully  realizing  the  vision  of  the  glory  of  the 
Republic  as  one  Nation,  "  an  indestructible  Union  of  inde- 
structible States,"  one  Capital,  one  flag.  We  are  so  close  to 
our  constituents,  which  is  the  condition  of  our  existence,  that 
we  refuse  very  often  to  take  the  Federal  view,  but  we  should 
not  excuse  ourselves  on  the  absurd  ground  that  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  is  a  menace  to  the  individual  States,  because 
that  is  not  true.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  can  cor- 
rect any  of  its  own  errors,  and  there  would  be  an  appeal  from 
the  States  if  there  was  any  danger  involved. 

But  what  do  we  find  in  the  Southern  States?  A  large  negro 
population.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  negro  population,  a  non- 
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assimilable  body,  a  foreign  substance,  is  lodged  in  those  States ; 
but  we  need  not  go  back  into  history  to  show  that  they  came 
there  not  of  their  voluntary  act  but  by  bidding  and  invitation  ; 
indeed,  transportation  was  provided.  They  came  from  their 
own  jungles  in  Africa  to  work  upon  the  plantations,  and  there 
they  are  to-day.  As  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
WILLIAMS]  has  so  often  stated,  there  can  be  no  democracy 
where  there  is  no  equality ;  and  there  is  but  a  feeble  democracy 
possible  in  those  States  which  have  upon  their  back  a  large  non- 
assimilable  and  ignorant  population.  It  is  a  grave  and  serious 
menace  to  the  South,  unless  the  South  by  education  develop  the 
men  and  women  of  that  race  and  make  them  worthy  of  citizen- 
ship. 

The  white  people  of  the  South  do  educate  the  negroes  in  the 
schools  and  they  do  not  object  to  the  exercise  of  the  franchise 
by  those  who,  by  the  ownership  of  property  or  by  education, 
are  qualified  to  vote.  So  by  extending  the  suffrage  to  women 
you  do  not  change  the  present  condition,  deplorable  as  it  may 
be  in  the  eyes  of  the  men  of  the  South.  You  simply  increase 
the  electorate  by  the  addition  of  women ;  and  if  they  are  less 
literate  than  the  men,  or  if  they  hold  no  property — ns  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  admitted,  the  property  being  all  in  the  names 
of  the  men — there  is  very  little  likelihood  of  their  ever  exer- 
cising the  suffrage.  If  that  is  so,  where  is  the  danger? 

The  negroes  cultivate,  the  plantations;  to  that  extent  they 
are  welcomed ;  and  when  they  sought  to  run  away  to  employ- 
ment more  remunerative  in  the  shipyards  last  year  the  South 
called  them  to  come  back.  When  we  went  to  war  there  was 
no  hesitation  in  recruiting  our  troops  from  among  the  negroes. 
So  the  South  has  that  problem  to  solve,  whether  we  pass  this 
joint  resolution  providing  for  this  constitutional  amendment  or 
not ;  and  they  have  solved  it  admirably  and  in  good  temper  up 
to  this  time.  The  amendment,  I  am  told,  will  increase  by  20 
per  cent  the  voting  white  population  in  the  South  as  a  whole, 
so  the  South  will  be  stronger.  Where,  then,  is  the  danger? 

THE  SOUTH,  THE  WEST,  AND  NEW  ENGLAND. 

In  California  we  have  race  problems,  and  I  look  to  the  South 
to  protect  the  western  coast  some  day  against  the  encroachment 
of  Asiatics.  Our  sympathies  are  bound  by  a  common  problem. 
I  recall  that  the  West  and  the  South  united  in  the  last  election 
and  gave  to  the  country  in  the  person  of  Woodrow  Wilson  its 
great  leader.  The  West  is  all  for  woman  suffrage;  it  has 
already  given  suffrage  to  women ;  it  believes  in  it ;  and  it  be- 
lieves in  making  the  country  homogeneous  so  far  as  the  elec- 
torate is  concerned,  so  that  a  western  woman  can  go  north 
or  east  or  south  and  not  be  deprived  of  the  privilege  which 
she  enjoys  in  the  West. 

I  think  if  the  South  were  sympathetic  and  associated  itself 
more  closely  with  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  the  West  it 
might  serve  a  great  purpose  in  resisting  the  forces  of  reaction 
which  ultimately,  sooner  than  later,  will  seek  to  assert  them- 
selves before  the  American  people. 

If  the  West  understood  the  South  and  the  South  understood 
the  West  as  well  as  they  did  in  1916,  there  would  be  a  great 
bulwark  for  democracy  in  the  Union  of  the  two  great  sections 
of  the  country  which  would  radiate  far  afield  and  perhaps 
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finally  penetrate  New  England.  New  England,  the  cradle  of 
liberty,  the  home  of  human  freedom,  through  its  representa- 
tives opposing  equal  suffrage  is  a  spectacle  to  make  the  angels 
weep.  The  former  good  Republican  leader  from  the  State  of 
New  Hampshire,  a  venerable  and  respected  figure  of  this  body, 
was  ready  to  give  the  women  his  voice  and  vote  for  this  meas- 
ure. I  should  think  that  his  influence  might  have  some  effect 
upon  the  men  from  New  England,  unless,  he  being  dead,  they 
repudiate  his  leadership. 

Mr.  President,  State  rights,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  this 
measure,  is  a  bugaboo.  I  did  not  hear  from  my  colleagues  on 
this  side  of  the  Chamber  any  protest  against  the  invasion  of 
State  rights  when  they  wished  to  get  a  Federal  appropria- 
tion for  the  extermination  of  the  boll  weevil.  The  boll  weevil 
was  destroying  the  cotton  in  the  South,  but,  instead  of  the  good 
Federal  Government  relegating  the  Southern  States  to  their  own 
resources,  lest  it  should  trespass  upon  their  sovereignty,  it  voted 
millions  of  dollars  for  the  extermination  of  the  boll  weevil.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  WEEKS],  with  the  influenza 
of  the  Spanish  variety  prevailing,  the  other  day  did  not  turn 
to  the  great  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  to  suppress  their 
own  epidemic,  but  came  here  and  by  unanimous  consent  took  a 
million  dollars  out  of  a  depleted  Treasury.  If  the  epizootic  or 
the  Spanish  influenza  found  a  fruitful  soil  in  Massachusetts 
and  did  not  bother  California,  it  strikes  me  they  ought  cer- 
tainly to  provide  by  State  means  for  its  suppression;  and  yet 
those  of  us  who  are  as  broad  as  the  continent,  knowing  the 
infectious  character  of  the  disease,  among  other  reasons,  re- 
garded it  as  a  Federal  or  national  problem.  So  the  police 
powers  of  the  States  are  to  be  invaded  and  doctors  and  nurses 
are  to  be  sent  into  these  outraged  sovereignties,  but  it  being 
done  at  the  request  of  their  representatives,  and,  I  suppose,  be- 
cause there  was  acquiescence  in  it  by  the  States,  the  .thrifty 
States,  it  can  hardly  be  called  usurpation. 

So  as  to  many  other  questions,  the  States  are  unable  to  pro- 
tect their  so-called  rights;  but  we  should  look  upon  this  as  a 
great  national  problem,  embracing  all  of  the  people,  and  we 
should  offset  the  advantages  of  so-called  interference  against 
the  disadvantages. 

There  is  some  slight  disadvantage  to  the  Southern  States 
having  a  large  population  of  negro  women  in  imposing  this 
constitutional  amendment  upon  them  by  which  there  shall  be 
no  discrimination  because  of  sex;  but  I  think  I  have  demon- 
strated that  the  disadvantage  is  slight,  that  it  can  be  easily 
overcome,  for  they  have  negro  suffrage  there  now  as  nearly  as 
they  would  have  it  with  a  slight  enlargement  under  the  Susan 
B.  Anthony  amendment ;  so  that  we  are  not  imposing  negro 
suffrage  or  possible  negro  domination  upon  the  South.  If  negro 
domination  were  the  only  question  before  this  body  now,  we 
might  well  pause;  but  their  problem  is  there  and  they  are 
working  it  out  admirably,  and  this  will  not  aggravate  it.  By  20 
per  cent  they  will  be  stronger  to  resist  it.  There  is  no  complaint 
of  hardship  or  discrimination  from  any  quarter,  even  from  the 
negroes  themselves;  and  there  seems  to  be  a  perfect  understand- 
ing between  the  men  who  use  the  labor  of  the  negro  and  the 
laborer  who  seeks  employment 
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We  have  as  Representatives  in  the  United  States  Senate  and 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  men  from  the  Southern  States 
who  are  worthy  of  the  great  traditions  of  the  respective  bodies. 
So  why  say  that  the  South,  on  account  of  a  very  slight  disad- 
vantage, would  obstruct  by  its  vote  in  this  body  to-day  the  great 
advantage  as  a  matter  of  justice,  equality,  and  right,  as  well 
as  a  war  measure,  of  granting  suffrage  to  women.  There  is  no 
question  in  the  world  that  the  honest  sentiment  of  the  country 
is  in  favor  of  it.  Even  New  York  the  other  day,  released  from 
prejudice,  swung  with  100,000  ballots  to  its  side.  Is  not  thai- 
indicative  of  what  is  to  come? 

FEAR    OF    THE    PEOPLE    BASIS    OF    OPPOSITION. 

It  is  said  that  the  West  is  for  it  because  we  are  a  hardy  and 
independent  people;  and  I  know  that  the  East  is  only  opposed 
to  it  because  they  fear  their  own  people,  and  when  that  is  told 
to  the  constituencies  there  may  be  no  very  generous  response. 
The  South  is  opposed  to  it  on  account  of  race  conditions,  and 
the  East  is  opposed  to  it  because  of  their  congested  cities.  In 
their  sweatshops,  in  their  factories,  there  is  f*  great  aggregation 
of ;  women,  and  they  fear  that  if  they  are  invested  with  the 
suffrage  there  may  be  an  outburst  of  democracy— meaning  not 
in  a  partisan  sense  democracy,  but  democracy  with  a  small 
"  d  " — that  there  may  be  such  an  outburst  of  democratic  mani- 
festation at  the  polls  that  the  old  order  will  change,  the  "  predi- 
lections of  the  drawing  room  "  will  no  longer  obtain,  and  the 
advice  of  Wall  Street  no  longer  be  heeded,  but  that  the  sweat- 
shops shall  be  made  wholesome ;  that  the  homes  shall  be 
made  livable ;  that  the  tenements  shall  be  made  sanitary ; 
that  the  working  conditions  of  the  people  in  the  factories  shall 
be  made  better.  A  movement  of  that  kind  necessarily  will 
carry,  probably,  increase  in  wages,  because  a  person  endowed, 
I  will  call  it,  with  the  beneficent  ballot  is  in  a  position  to  pro- 
tect himself  or  herself.  That  is  what  Wendell  Phillips  means 
when  he  says  that  we  should  give  woman  suffrage  not  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  woman,  but  rather  to  place  her  in  a  posi- 
tion where  she  can  protect  herself.  That  is  the  secret  of  oppo- 
sition to  woman  suffrage — the  fear  of  an  enlargement  of  democ- 
racy ;  the  same  fear  that  kept  the  franchise  restricted  in  Eng- 
land until  by  slow  degrees  it  dawned  upon  those  who  gave  laws 
to  that  country  that  the  strength  of  the  Empire  consisted  in  its 
dependence  upon  the  people,  upon  trust,  not  fear,  of  the  people, 
and  the  evils  of  democracy  are  cured  always  by  more  democracy. 

WOMEN   ESSENTIALLY   PATRIOTIC. 

I  can  see  an  enfranchised  womanhood  in  this  country  spring- 
ing to  the  defense  of  the  flag,  not  dishonoring  it;  women  who 
will  love  their  country  because  their  country  loves  them.  I  can 
well  understand  why  women  might  rebel,  even  in  the  shadow 
of  the  Capitol,  against  the  inequality  of  the  present  laws  by 
which  they  are  condemned  to  subjection.  I  am  not  one  of  those 
who  are  alarmed  by  these  occasional  ebulitions  of  feeling.  I  do 
not  believe  for  a  minute  that  there  was  any  disrespect  meant  to 
the  flag,  as  we  understand  the  flag  as  the  emblem  of  the  Nation, 
marching  with  the  boys  at  the  front,  but  it  was  a  criticism  of  the 
Congress  that  has  the  power  to  make  the  policies  which  the  flag 
protects,  and  as  Congress  deprived  the  flag  of  the  privilege  of 
extending  its  segis  over  American  womanhood,  the;  said,  if  they 
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are  correctly  quoted,  "  The  flag  is  the  cause  of  all  our  trouble," 
meaning  yon  and  me,  meaning  the  House  and  the  Senate. 

It  was  a  woman's  hand  that  first  wove  the  flag ;  it  is  women 
who  have  given  every  one  of  the  boys  to  fight  the  battles  of 
their  country  under  the  flag.  Who  shall  deny  the  privilege  to 
4  his  mother  to  participate  in  the  affairs  of  government?  Who  is 
so  mean  and  selfish  as  to  arrogate  power  exclusively  to  himself, 
knowing  that  he  sprung  from  woman,  who  in  many  respects  was 
his  superior  in  judgment  and  in  wisdom,  in  love  and  devotion? 

Woman  is  endowed  with  intuition,  a  faculty  or  sense  which 
men  do  not  possess.  It  enables  her  to  see  things  which  are  ob- 
scured from  our  vision,  and  in  the  economy  of  nature  she  pos- 
sesses a  heart,  and  the  heart  has  reasons  of  which  the  reason 
itself  knows  nothing. 

The  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  HENDERSON]  very  properly 
said  that  in  no  case  in  the  suffrage  States  have  women  lost  their 
femininity,  their  gentleness,  their  grace,  and  their  confiding  na- 
ture by  conferring  upon  them  this  benefit.  In  many  cases  they 
seek  advice  of  their  men  even  where  they  are  breadwinners  on 
their  own  account,  but  where  they  are  thrown  upon  the  world 
they  look  to  the  ballot  as  the  source  of  their  protection,  for  as 
voting  citizens  they  receive  better  protection  from  the  men  and 
more  respectful  hearing  from  legislatures.  The  ordinations  of 
nature  can  not  be  repealed  by  man-made  laws.  Nature  has  given 
to  woman  her  charm  for  the  purpose  of  holding  together  the 
human  family  and  peopling  the  earth.  Nature  has  provided  for 
the  care  of  women  in  that  respect  and  no  legislation  passed  by 
man  can  in  any  way  repeal  its  God-given  laws. 

EQUAL    SUFFEAGE   IN    CALIFORNIA. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  let  me  say  that  woman  suffrage 
in  California  lias  made  public  life  more  attractive  to  men.  It 
has  purified  the  elections,  once  disgraceful ;  it  has  in  all  its  rami- 
fications strengthened  the  State,  and  it  has  upon  a  sure  basis 
of  equality  and  justice  laid  the  foundations  of  a  real  and  true 
democracy,  which,  thus  buttressed,-  will  survive  all  the  storms  of 
time  and'passion.  At  last  has  come  to  the  West  what  we  fain 
would  give  to  the  world,  a  reign  of  law  based  upon  the  consent 
of  the  governed. 

I  have  in  my  hand  a  survey  of  the  results  of  woman  suffrage 
in  California : 

Women  have  been  interested  in  legislation  along  humanitarian  lines 
for  the  protection  of  women  and  children  and  the  general  community 
welfare.  Though  no  women  have  served  in  the  State  legislature,  these 
State  laws  are  directly  due  to  their  influence — 

To  a  large  extent.  For  instance,  married  women  enjoy  com- 
munity property  rights,  which  is  an  evidence,  embalmed  in  the 
law  to-day,  not  in  California  alone  but  throughout  the  Union  and 
the  world,  of  the  real  partnership  that  exists  bet\veen  men  and 
women,  because  what  a  man  earns  in  his  shop  during  coverture 
becomes  one-half  the  possession  of  the  wife  upon  his  demise, 
which  is  an  admission  of  the  fact  that  the  wife  participated  in 
the  creation  of  the  wealth,  a  copartner.  If  she  did  not  stand  be- 
hind the  counter  nor  plow  in  the  field,  she  provided  for  the 
breadwinners  at  home ;  she  gave  them  comfort  and  sustenance ; 
she  cared  for  the  family,  and  did  a  thousand  and  one  things  nec- 
essary to  keep  the  worker  behind  the  counter  or  in  the  field. 

So  the  law  has  recognized  her  equal  partnership  in  the  results 
of  such  labor.  Why  does  «the  law  not  extend  it  to  her  political 
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activities?  She  is  given  the  education  and  the  intelligence  but 
is  denied  the  power  of  expressing  herself.  There  is  no  equity 
and  no  justice  in  that,  and  I  may  say  to  those  who  doubt  the 
expediency  of  this  measure  that  justice  is  always  the  highest 
expediency. 

The  abatement  law,  placing  the  responsibility  of  disorderly  houses  on 
(he  property  owners  rather  than  on  the  inmates  and  providing  for  the 
prohibition  of  such  houses — 

They  found  a  solution  for  disorderly  houses — 
The  age  of  consent,  raising  the  age  from  16  to  18  years. 
Establishing  State  training  schools  for  girls,  with  a  board  of  women 
trustees. 

The  teachers'  pension  law — 

They  have  added  a  pension  law  for  teachers  to  the  statutes  and 
have  been  instrumental  in  amending  the  juvenile-court  law  to 
separate  dependent  from  delinquent  children. 

A  joint  guardianship  law,  giving  women  equal  rights  over  minor 
children. 

Women  are  so  closely  interested  in  all  governmental  activi- 
ties—in juvenile  courts,  the  rights  of  minor  -children,  schools, 
nurseries,  things  which  come  within  what  some  gentleman  would 
fain  call  her  proper  sphere — that  certainly  the  right  to  vote 
should  not  be  denied  when  matters  over  which  she  has  un- 
doubted knowledge  are  involved.  Yet  we  find  men  voting  about 
minor  children,  juvenile  courts,  infant  hospitals,  and  matters 
of  local  concern,  of  which  they  only  have  knowledge  so  far  as  it 
is  imparted  to  them  by  their  wives,  and  the  wives  and  mothers 
are  excluded  from  the  ballot.  Should  we  not  in  war  and  peace 
mobilize  the  resources  of  our  womanhood?  Col.  Roosevelt,  in 
his  speech  on  Saturday  in  Baltimore,  advocated  the  registration 
of  women  as  well  as  men.  Then  the  burden  and  the  benefit  must 
go  together.  .  . 

The  extending  of  the  eight-hour  law  in  California  for  women 
was  a  great  reform,  because  the  covetous  manufacturers  worked 
them  9  and  10  hours  without  hindrance  from  the  male  legis- 
lators until  the  women  invested  with  the  ballot  simply  made  the 
request  and  the  men  acquiesced.  It  was  not  the  compulsion  of 
justice.  It  is  the  power  of  the  ballot. 

Making  tuberculosis  importable  to  the  State  board  of  health. 

Creating  minimum-wage  commissions. 

A  psycophathic  parole  law. 

Birth,  death,  and  marriage  registration. 

The  home  teachers'  law. 

Changes  in  the  compulsory-education  law. 

A  pure-milk  law. 

At  the  1917  session  of  the  legislature  laws  making  important  changes 
in  the  community  property  laws,  giving  a  wife  greater  equality  with  her 
husband  with  regard  to  their  community  property  were  passed  by  the 
legislature  ;  also  laws  making  women  eligible  to  jury  service,  and  ap- 
p^oprlating  $250,000  to  establish  a  colony  for  the  feeble-minded.  These 
were  the  especial  laws  advocated  by  women  and  carried. 

So  their  usefulness  must  appeal  to  us,  because  men,  involved 
in  the  discussion  of  tho  greater  questions,  very  often  lose  sight 
of  the  smaller  questions  none  the  less  important  to  the  welfare 
of  the  community. 

NEW   STATUS  OF  WOMHN. 

One  word  more,   Mr.  President :  There  can  be  no  question 

that  if  this  body  regards  this  measure  as  a  war  measure  it 

shall  prevail.     It  is  a  war  measure,  because  women  have  been 

called  to  places  left  necessarily  by  the  men  when,  at  the  in- 
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stance  of  their  country,  they  have  gone  to  the  front.  Women 
have  been  given  the  identical  work  performed  by  men.  In  Eng- 
land I  am  told  there  are  only  a  million  women  not  employed  in 
war  industries,  and  in  this  country  munition  factories,  the  ship- 
yards, administrative  offices,  and  the  hospitals  are  to  a  consid- 
erable extent  manned  by  women,  because  the  men  on  account  of 
the  war  have  left  their  accustomed  posts.  So  we  find  women 
substituted  for  the  men  in  the  industrial  life  of  this  country. 
The  United  States  Cartridge  Works,  at  Lowell;  Mass.,  employ 
17,000  persons,  two-thirds  of  whom  are  women.  At  a  shipyard  in 
Philadelphia  where  3,000  men  are  employed  there  are  out  of  that 
number  827  places  where  women  can  replace  men,  and  this  is 
about  to  be  done.  Woman  must  be  regarded  as  possessing  a 
new  status  since  the  war,  and,  because  she  has  a  new  status, 
she  must  be  treated  on  terms  of  equality  with  the  men ;  other- 
wise, she  might  very  properly  rebel  and  say,  "  If  I  am  given 
the  responsibility  I  must  also  have  the  right  to  express  my 
views  concerning  governmental  affairs;  if  my  labor  is  taxed 
and  my  property  is  burdened  with  debt  I  must,  on  terms  of 
equality  with  men,  have  the  right  to  express  my  consent  or 
my  dissent."  I  do  not  think  there  can  be  any  answer  to  that 
reason  urged  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  this  proposed  constitu- 
tional amendment,  and  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  answer  to 
the  President's  appeal  that  this  is  in  truth  and  in  fact  a  war 
measure,r  and  if  it  is  a  war  measure,  since  we  have  supported 
the  President  in  all  other  matters,  we  must,  to  be  consistent, 
support  him  in  this. 
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